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Homer and History. By Walter Leaf . London: The 
Macmillan Company (1915). Pp. xiii + 325; 
Appendix; Maps. $3.75. 
The Heroic Age. By H. Munro Chadwick. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press (1912). Pp. 468; 
Maps. $3.75. 

Mr. Leaf in his Preface states that he was invited 
to deliver six lectures at Northwestern University 
between October, 1914, and May, 1915, on the Norman 
Wait Harris Foundation. The outbreak of the war 
prevented this and, by permission of the Lecture 
Committee, he has published in this book the matter 
intended for the content of his lectures. 

Any contribution by Mr. Leaf is welcome, and 
especially welcome, in the welter of theories about 
Homer and the Greek epic, is this sane and independent 
argument which leads us, in the main, to a reasonable 
compromise with the traditional, historic belief in the 
growth of the Homeric poems. The author, although 
possessed of the courage of his convictions, is not 
dogmatic. He frankly faces the problem of what he, 
with Professor Gilbert Murray, calls the Dark Ages — 
the time intervening between the 'Mycenaean' Age 
and the eighth century. These unillumined centuries 
may yet be explained by the spade. Meanwhile he 
attempts to find some historic background in Homer 
himself. The orthodox belief in a real Greek epic of 
this early time is reenforced by his contention. Mr. 
Leaf says (page xi) that his confidence in restating 
"the old theme with fresh conviction" is greatly 
reenforced by the data, concerning Teutonic and Greek 
epic, in Mr. Chadwick's book, The Heroic Age (see 
below). 

In Chapter I, Gods and Men (1-35), Mr. Leaf argues 
convincingly that the Homeric heroes are not, according 
to a dogma accepted in Germany and to some extent 
elsewhere, "faded" or even humanized gods. In 
general he concludes (28) that some at least of Homer's 
heroes were real persons; they fought in an actual war. 
Even the saga of the Wooden Horse is near enough to 
sober fact "to invite rationalization". The line 
drawn between men and the Homeric gods is sharp. 
"Events in Olympus run parallel to those on earth". 
Of the ten chief heroes only four are even "honoured 
by divine descent" and when, in post-Homeric times, 
divine honors are accorded to them, a different selection 
is followed. Zeus-Agamemnon is unknown to Homer. 
Achilles, despite his double inheritance of ichor, is a 
human, historic hero. Even Helen is no faded goddess 
(as has been claimed: see Bethe, s.v., in Paully- 
Wissowa), but a particularly human woman. As a 
concession to the fatherhood of Zeus (a not unique 
phenomenon) she is indeed 'translated', but only to 
the Elysian Fields, there to share with Rhadamanthys 
a mere second-class immortality. Aphrodite was not 
called upon to brook such a dangerous under-study 
at the Olympian board itself. 



The Coming of the Achaians (Chapter 11:36-74) 
traverses debatable territory. The author assumes 
that the two currents of population — the neolithic 
men from the north, presumably of Indo-European 
stock, and the "men of bronze, of southern, non- 
Aryan kinship" — met and mingled on the mainland 
of Greece. "The distinction between Minoan and 
Mycenaean expresses a real difference"; "something, 
if not much, must have been contributed by the 
indigenous population", pre-Achaean but presumably 
also Greek (49). The occupation by the "Cretan 
invaders" must have lasted at least two centuries, 
covering, say, the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The Achaeans, Mr. Leaf concludes, were part of the 
flood of invasion that overwhelmed Greece and passed 
on to Cnossus, and were "the dominant tribe of Greece 
from the beginning of the fourteenth century onwards". 
If this is correct, they would represent "the Mycenaean 
culture of late Minoan III". The route of the Achaean 
immigrations to the Peloponnesus is pictured by the 
author as via the west, rather than the east, coast of 
Greece. The Minoans had already subdued the older 
(pre-Achaean) Greek-speaking inhabitants. Then 
down the Morava and Vardar river-courses came the 
invading Achaeans. They seem to have been deflected 
into Northwestern Greece and to have halted awhile 
in the region of Dodona. Then Pleuron and Calydon 
pass under their sway. Some go east into the valley 
of the Spercheius and subdue the dwellers around 
Iolcos. Olympus they possessed, but they did not 
push south beyond the southern fringe of Thessaly 
nor dispossess the Cadmeans, Minyans, etc., of future 
Boeotia, Euboea and Attica. Others flock across the 
mouth of the Corinthian Gulf into Elis and overrun 
the Peloponnese and set their seal upon the Argolid — 
upon Mycenae and Tiryns. Only Arcadia is left 
enisled behind its mountain barriers (like Isla Persa 
jutting from surrounding glacier currents in the 
Engadine mountains). 

If this preliminary thesis is allowed, the sequel, 
to which Mr. Leaf addresses himself, becomes plausible. 
Mycenaean Troy, it may be added, is assumed to have 
been founded by the Dardanian Phrygians, thrusting 
southeast from the Danube while their contemporary 
Achaeans passed southwest into Epirus. The general 
occupation of the Asia Minor coast (except perhaps 
Miletus) could only, he thinks, have been possible much 
later when the grip of Hittite and Lycian was relaxed. 
These latter had been equally an obstacle to the 
Minoans. 

The chapter on Boeotia (75-109) first discusses 
the two catalogues in Iliad 2. As to the Trojan Cata- 
logue Mr. Leaf reaffirms his belief, expressed in his 
book Troy: A Study in Homeric Geography (see 
The Classical Weekly 6.125-126), that this is a 
reasonable Homeric tradition. On the other hand, the 

Greek Catalogue of the Ships is no part of the genuine 
tradition of the Trojan war and arose in an altogether 
different world of ideas from the Trojan Catalogue. 
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We condense details. The Catalogue of the Ships 
is by a Boeotian non-Homeric poet. "It differs from 
the Iliad both by excess and defect". Homer knows 
the two Boeotian towns — Orchomenus and Thebes — 
but Orchomenus is Minyan and Thebes is indwelt 
by Cadmeans while the Achaeans are its assailants. 
Incidentally, he thinks we must give up the Aulis 
legends — the gathering there of Agamemnon's fleet 
and the Iphigenia episode. Lemnos would be the 
obvious rendezvous as an Achaean basis against Troy. 

In Chapter IV (i 10-138) the discussion of the 
"baronies" of Phthia and Hellas — the domain of Peleus 
— is a shrewd analysis which discredits still further the 
Catalogue of the Ships. 

In Chapter V, The Dominion of Odysseus (139-192), 
Mr. Leaf accepts whole-heartedly the identification 
of Leucas with Ithaca. His detailed argument materi- 
ally strengthens Dorpfeld's theory. But his incidental 
discussion of the Land of the Phaeacians is to me less 
satisfactory. Although searching for, and finding, 
historic data throughout the Iliad, and though "con- 
vinced that Homer's geography is real", he feels 
continually "more sure that the wanderings of Odysseus 
are in fairyland; and in fairyland Scherie undoubtedly 
is" (182). It would be rash, on such a point, to dis- 
agree with the ripened conviction of an expert Homeric 
scholar like Mr. Leaf. He may be right in rejecting 
all attempts to localize the Route of Odysseus, but to 
discredit Berard's identification of the Phaeacian 
episode with the west (instead of the conventional east) 
coast of Corfu is merely to give a home-thrust to a 
theory that already lies prone. M. Champault long 
ago disproved M. Berard's theory, though (as I have 
tried to show elsewhere)his own substitution of Ischia 
for Corfu meets with fatal obstacles in the text of the 
Odyssey itself. That Mr. Leaf, after all, has some 
misgivings about his fairyland may perhaps be indicated 
by his interesting note (184) on the possible identifica- 
tion of Scherie with Crete. He might have added 
that this identification would at least clear up (what I 
have always felt is puzzling)the orientation of Athena's 
air-trip to the Acropolis, Odyssey 7.79 ff. — 

She left lovely Scherie and came to Marathon and 
the wide ways of Athens and entered the strong-built 
house of Erechtheus — 

a wanton detour if she were coming from Corfu or from 
further west! (Otherwise we seem to be thrown back 
upon some reminiscence of a faded tradition of an 
Odyssey in the Euxine). 

In Chapter VI (193-242), The Realm of Agamemnon 
is illustrated by a map of Homeric Greece. If Mycenae 
is taken as a center, a circle with a one-hundred mile 
radius would enclose the Peloponnesus, Megara, 
Attica, Aetolia, Phocis, the valley of the Spercheius, 
Boeotia, and Euboea. The kingdom of Odysseus and 
the major part of the kingdom of Peleus would lie 
outside the circle. Mr. Leaf argues that Mycenae 
was dominant — even Tiryns was an appanage; 
Diomedes was a vassal, not an equal, of the wide- 



ruling king of the realm. His father, Tydeus, a fugitive 
noble from Aetolia, had been welcomed by Adrastus 
and consoled with a satrapy. Passages in which 
Diomedes figures as a great and independent king are 
interpolations in the Iliad. 

In discussing Ephyre and Corinth as a part of the 
Achaean realm, the author claims that in 'Mycenaean' 
times Corinth existed only as a place-name like Acro- 
corinth. Ephyre he identifies nearer Sicyon. On page 
214 he says: 

For the present I feel the utmost confidence that no 
such <Mycenaean> layer will ever be discovered, 
and boldly assert that in Achaian days there was no 
town of Corinth. 

By an unusually swift Nemesis this prophecy is already 
challenged. Mr. Blegen, of The American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, has very recently dis- 
covered a prehistoric site on the Gulf near Old Corinth 
and this has led to the provisional uncovering of a 
series of others in the neighborhood. Further excava- 
tion will be necessary for the more accurate dating 
of the foundations and the numerous sherds, etc., 
but it may be assumed as more than likely that Ephyre, 
or at least the Mycenaean forerunner of Corinth, will 
be located in this vicinity. 

Mr. Leaf is led (243) to the conception of the 
empire of Agamemnon as a central government ruled 
from Mykene by the king of Argos. This, he believes, 
is shown by internal historic data in the Iliad and is 
confirmed by archaeology and geography. 

Chapter VII (243-284) treats of The Fusion of the 
Races. The Minoan or Minyan element had already 
done its work in profoundly affecting Achaean culture. 
Achaeans and 'Pelasgians' are now to be fused into 
Hellenes. 

The Achaeans (who show no trace of any tribal 
system, pace Nestor's Boeolized, and uncalled-for, 
suggestion Kptv' inSpas kot4 cpQXa, kt\) were military 
adventurers. They had no place for family rites 
and taboos. The 'Pelasgians', however, were rustic 
and ritualistic in their tendencies. When, after 
the Trojan War, the Achaeans, reduced in num- 
bers (259), had to "cast in their lot with their former 
vassals. . . the group-system resumed sway and the 
Achaeans were drawn into it", although this "was a 
step backwards on the ladder of development". Along 
with the political fusion there was a fusion of the 
respective forms of religion — the Pelasgian daimons 
and primitive powers, magic dances, symbolic ritual 
with the Achaean, official religion, the "radiant and 
human theology of the Olympians". Dionysus — the 
incarnation of an old daimon worship — later became 
an obstacle to this progressive fusion. Enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed by the rustic element he was of necessity, 
but grudgingly, admitted into the official Olympian 
circle "though still a parvenu". 

Chapter VIII (285-325) deals with The Achaian 
Epos. "The European outlook is consistently main- 
tained throughout both poems" (286). Mr. Leaf's 
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theory of the early migrations across the Aegean to 
Asia Minor differs from Mr. Murray's. The Achaean 
bands had come back from the Trojan War "worn but 
hopeful". They had found a new world. Now, 
partly for trade and then as permanent emigrSs they 
and the lower folk take up holdings on the Asia Minor 
coast. They were not mere pirates. Probably the 
foundation of the Greek epos was contemporaneous 
with the impulse of the Greek migration; it 

dates from the century or so. . . between the Fall 
of Troy and the full tide of settlement in Asia Minor. 

'Homer' belongs to Mr. Chadwick's Stage II (see below), 
i.e. that of the development into the great epos of the 
songs of the minstrel — the epic and narrative poems 
based on the court poems of the Heroic Age itself. 
Mr. Leaf says (310), 

It is not, in my view, the Epos itself which has been 
expurgated, but the society itself which gave rise to 
the Epos. 

The Greek Catalogue of the Ships belonged to the 
"Fusion Period". 

Its whole essence and meaning is to legitimate the 
old tribal system, abandoned by the Achaian lords 
but surviving intact among the people. 

So Hesiod's Works and Days 
is a poem of the fusion. Metre and dialect came from 
the Achaian inheritance, but the matter is wholly 
new and strange to Homer. . . . The Autochthon 
asserts his place under the sun. 

Mr. Leaf also contends, inter alia, against the Thes- 
salian origin of the Iliad. He concludes that both 
Iliad and Odyssey have a historical basis in a Trojan 
War: that tradition preserves so much intact that we 
must assume its continuity, and that the heroes dealt 
with in the poems are real and retain their real names. 

For his somewhat peculiar view of the Dorian 
Invasion, see his long Note C, in the Appendix. In 
brief, he looks upon it as a reality, an invasion of 

an entirely new element into Greece, standing lower 
in the scale of art and thought than the Achaian. . . . 
It seems to have exhausted itself in the Peloponnesus, 
overrunning it only to Megara. 

In direct citation, I have, of course, retained Mr. 
Leaf's spelling. He indulges generally in a more or 
less complete transliteration of Greek names, e.g. 
"Mykene, Achaian", but clothes the "Argives" decently 
in their English dress. 

To Mr. Chadwick's book, The Heroic Age, which has 
already for some time been before the p f Uc, Mr. Leaf 
makes repeated reference in Homer and History (see 
above). Mr. Chadwick's discussion of the Catalogue 
of the Ships is worthy of special attention. The 
groups of Achaean possessions, indicated by numerals, 
1-8, on the map, page 288, are divided among eight 
chief leaders. These eight Achaean groups Mr. Leaf 
now feels prepared to condense into three (see above), 
by the excision from the Iliad of the 'Boeotian' material. 

The book as a whole, as I have indicated elsewhere 
(The Nation, No. 2488), is of equal value to the student 



of Teutonic literary origins and the student of Greek 
literary origins. Approximately a third of the volume 
is devoted to the discussion of Greek Heroic poetry, 
nearly the same amount to the Teutonic, and at least 
as much more to a correlation of the material. In 
addition to this the excursus (313-319), on the Serbian 
heroic poetry, the Battle of Kossovo, is to-day of an 
especial interest, unforeseen by the author in 1912. 
Although Mr. Chadwick disclaims expert knowledge 
of Serbian literature, his brief analysis reenforces his 
diagnosis of the more or less uniform stratification of 
early heroic poetry among other representatives of the 
Indo-Europeans (see also Notes IV and V, pages 101- 
109, On the Heroic Poetry of the Slavonic Peoples, 
and The Heroic Poetry of the Celtic Peoples). 

Mr. Chadwick's main thesis is this: the history of 
heroic poetry falls naturally into four stages. 

To Stage I belong the court poems of the Heroic Age 
itself. <To this we may assign > laudatory poems 
dealing with the victories and valour of living persons 
<and> such compositions as Gelimer's dirge and choric 
songs like the funeral chant over Attila. 

To Stage II belong the epic and narrative poems 
based on material belonging under Stage I. These are 

represented by Anglo-Saxon poems which are clearly 
products of court life. 

For Greek the Iliad and the Odyssey would be classed 
here (with occasional nuggets imbedded which belong 
to Stage I, e.g. the lay of the minstrel Demodocus in 
Odyssey 8). 
To Stage III would belong, for the Teutonic, 

the popular poetry of the eighth and the following 
centuries. . . directly represented only by certain 
ballads, such as the Seyfriedslied, which in their present 
form date from a time considerably later than the poems 
belonging to Stage IV. 

Stage IV is represented by the Middle High German 
Epic poems, which both in form and spirit show all the 
characteristics of the age in which they were composed. 

Although, in the interest of exactitude, the author's 
own definitions are here cited, it would be obviously 
unfair to decide on the merits of his classification from 
these bald statements. There is many an explanatory 
caveat: that, for instance, Stage IV was never reached 
in England; that it must be remembered that "later" 
and "earlier" sometimes connote rather the class of a 
poem than its actual date; that survivals and imita- 
tions may occur in later times, as in the case of art; 
but, broadly speaking, it appears that heroic poetry 
is properly the poetry of the age of kingship. 

In conclusion, says the author, 

it is not reasonable to regard the Anglo-Saxon poems, 
much less the Homeric poems, as products of barbarism. 
The courts which gave birth to such poetry must have 
appropriated to a considerable extent the culture, as 
well as the wealth and luxury of earlier civilizations. 

This valuable book and Mr. Leaf's Homer and 
History will encourage us to re-occupy, at least tempor- 
arily, some of the trenches invaded by the Minoans. 
Brown University. Francis G. Alunson. 



